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one valid truth in this welter of conflicting creeds and opin-
ions. It was this experience that produced the great poetry of
Donne's last years, his hymns to Christ and to God the
Father, and the gorgeous prose poetry of his sermons. He
founded the great school of "metaphysical" religious poetry,
the only important religious poetry which England has pro-
duced. The greatest of his followers was George Herbert,
who united a passionate religious experience with the frag-
rance of a singularly beautiful and saintly character, the
finest flower of the Church of Laud and Charles I, reflected
equally in his poems, his prose work, The Country Parson, and
Walton's biography. Even the Puritan Baxter wrote that
"Herbert speaks to GWlike one that really believeth in God. * .
Heart-work and Heaven-work make up his books." In the poetry
of one of Herbert's disciples, Richard Crashaw, a convert to
Romanism, the exotic cults of the counter-Reformation find
a single dazzling expression in English poetry. Another dis-
ciple of Herbert, Henry Vaughan, and his younger contem-!
porary, Thomas Traherne wrote "divine contemplations'3
in which English poetry passes into that world of mystical
vision which it did not enter again till the age of Blake and
Wordsworth. The characteristic quality of the whole school
of "metaphysical" religious poets is to be found/ not so
much in their "conceits'3, their pursuit of the "unexpected
and surprising" which Dr. Johnson described so well in his
Life of Cowley.> but^ rather in their abandonment of the
Arcadian conventions of early Renaissance poetry in favour
of the direct and unflinching . expression of personal
experience.

Her pure and eloquent blood
Spoke in her cheekes, and so distinctly wrought,
That one might almost say, her body thought;   ,

Such a fusion of intellect and passion as that which Donne
describes in these lines is the distinguishing mark of their best;,
work. It is found in Shakespeare's later plays and sometimes
in those of the other dramatists, but it faded out of English
poetry towards the middle of the seventeenth century, and, *
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